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Use the Nicotine prep- 
aration that for nearly 
thirty years has been 
protecting the beauty 
cf many of America’s 
large estates— 


VWitksons 
O.K PLANT SPRAY 


Use thi: tried and proven, 
safe, dependable insecti- 
cide... will not burn 
or discolor the most ten- 
der growth ... simple to 
use; e onom'ral be- 
cauce effitient. For sale 

by seed, hardware and 
department stores. 


FREE If) our dealer 


cann otsupply 

Ww ilsor 'sU.K 
Plant Sprav, wr te us 
for descriptive folder 
and prices 


Andrew Wilson, inc. 
D:pt. E-7, Spriaztield, N. | 


PLANT SPRAY 








The best protective cov- 
ering yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 


at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 


cultural Society. 


Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 











GARDENIA PLANTS 


The te w “Belmont” Plant Patent No. 
93 d for descriptive circular. 
170 “Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offi-e at Boston. Mass.. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


New Everblooming Baby 
Rock Garden Rose 


A real novelty for the Rock Garden pro- 
ducing small double dark pink flowers 
all Summer. It is hardy and grows about 
8 to 12 inches high 


Strong 2%” Pot Grown Plants 
6 for $2.00—Postpaid 


Strong 4”, 12 for $6.00— 
Express Prepaid 


Will Flower This Year 


Roman J. fryin 


49 West retun ams Street 
Now York, NY. 
Felenhones: 


BOgardus 4-2444-2445-2446 











BURPEE’S 


4ZCROCUS 
12 FORIO; 


(Regular 25¢ —* 


These beautiful “‘harbingers of 
Spring’’ are among the earliest flow- 
ers to bloom. Yellow, blue, purple, 
white, and striped in mixture. A 
special offer to introduce you to 
Burpee’s Bulbs, the best that grow. 
Guaranteed to bloom. Postpaid. 
12 Crocus (value 25c) only 10c; 
125 for $1.00; 200 for $1.50. 
Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. Tells 

SPI AE MEME a 1} about thebest Tulips. Daffodils, 
BYE eem bere) <M Hyacinths, Crocus, Lilies, Iris, 
FREE and other bulbs, for Fall planting. 
This book is free. Write today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
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white, the blooms being small and borne in large clusters, have been | 


outgrown by the wild root stock upon which the original plants were | 


budded. The wild rose usually has seven leaflets colored light green, 


whereas most garden roses have five leaflets. If none of the original plant | 


can be found at the base, it has been entirely crowded out. Otherwise cut 
all the wild suckers back close to the stem and next Fall replant the rose 
bush so that the knuckle or crown is at least one inch below ground. The 


| wild rose is good to grow on embankments. 








Keep the garden roses well watered throughout the month of Ju'y. 
The Pernetiana roses, all of which have yellow or highly colored blooms, 
need to be kept in active growth to prevent black spot. 

Examine the flowering almonds, ornamental cherries and grafted lilac 
plants to make sure that there are no suckers coming from below thz 
union of the understock and the top. Cut off next to the trunk any 
suckers that are coming from the base. 


To prevent Japanese plums from rotting on the trees, pick the fruits | 


as soon as the first tinge of color shows. Store them in a cool, dark place 
to ripen. 


| 
Use the lawn clippings to mulch currant and gooseberry bushes or | 


even between strawberries. They, of course, make good compost. 

Seed sowing of pansies, English daisies and forget-me-nots especially 
will be in order early next month. None but the best seeds should be 
used. Orders may be placed now. 

Protect hardy phloxes, golden glow, chrysanthemums, dahlias and 
other plants against mildew and other harmful diseases by keeping them 
sprayed or dusted with proprietary materials recommended by the seed 


stores for the purpose. Roses are most in need of being dusted or sprayed | 


to control mildew and black spot. Pick up and destroy any rose foliage 
that has fallen to the ground. 

Snip off the seed pods on hardy garden pinks with the shears to keep 
the plants in form and to ensure better flowering next season. This may 
be done to other rock garden plants that are forming seeds. 

If violas have become very straggly, cut the plants back to encourage 
new growth and renewed blooming. Add fertilizer to the soil now, 
followed by a heavy watering. 

Jerusalem cherry plants that have been set out in the garden for the 
Summer should be kept snipped back to make the plants bushy. Give 
them liquid fertilizer from time to time and keep them well watered. 

Hydrangeas that came from the florists can be grown in the garden in 
the more southern states or kept in pots in the north. The potted plants 
should be plunged in the garden and kept heavily watered all Summer 
and frequently fertilized. 

The black aphid on waterlilies can be destroyed by putting engine oil 
at the rate of one-half a teaspoonful to a six-foot pool into the water 
and then washing the infested leaves with the hose. This treatment may 
have to be repeated several times in a week. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


under the Act of Cong:ess of March 3, 





$518 Burpee Bidc. Philadelphia 
f ss sow NOW— “7 
Fresh Seed of 
Dreer’s Deluxe Hybrid 


DELPHINIUMS 


DeLuxe Light Blue } fad oe 
DeLuxe Mid- Blue f postpaid : 


kt. 35 
DeLuxe Dark Blue re. pke. 75¢ 


£ PECIAL OFFER: One packet each of 

the three varieties (3 packets —regu- 

larly $1.05 — only 75c postpaid. 
Write now for free catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 
116 Dreer Building 
L 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. J 











ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 


mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. 4d. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts | 


ORCHIDS | 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 








1897 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The California Spring Flower Show 


BB California Spring Flower Show held in Oakland— 
the fifth annual show—was an oriental fantasy. It is an 
idea of Mr. Howard Gilkey to plan each annual show in such 
perfection that it may be taken in part or as a whole by the 
home owners of California as an example for beautiful gar- 
dens. Last year the gardens of Moorish Spain supplied the 
dominating motif; this year the far-off lands of the Orient 
were used. 

The great exposition was divided into courts and avenues. 
One entered into the Court of the Moon, presided over by an 
exquisite statue almost Madonna-like in its gentle beauty. 
At the foot of this goddess grew blooming saintpaulias, the 
perfect blue of which reflected the color of the goddess. 
Through a moon gate, built in a Chinese wall, one entered the 
Avenue of Orchids and passed on into the Court of the Dawn, 
the center of which held the dominating features of the 
show—a jade bridge and a mirror pool, which reached from 
one side of the building to the other. 

Beyond the jade bridge was a Court of the Rising Sun. 
A waterfall of great size flowed over the perfectly placed 
guardian stone of a correctly planted Japanese hill garden at 


the end of this court. The foreground planting of this water- 
fall and pool was an iris garden. Rare, new types from the 
gardens of Carl Salbach and Sidney Mitchell grew at the 
water's edge. 

Swedish peat moss covered the ground, hushing footfalls 
and heightening the sound of the great, roaring waterfall. At 
intervals an immense Chinese gong was sounded and the 
echoes of the boom reverberated through the building. 
Commercial exhibits were placed in a Korean village whose 
thatched roofs and myriads of Chinese lanterns made the vil- 
lage indeed attractive. 

The show closed with an impressive ceremony when the 
prizes and trophies were awarded. The attendance was greater 
than ever before and already interest is shown in wondering 
how the next show can surpass this oriental fantasy. 


The Lowthorpe School’s New Program 


By arrangement with the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Winter term of The Lowthorpe School of Land- 
scape Architecture for Women at Groton, Mass., will hereafter 
be held in the architectural department at 491 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. The libraries of the Massachusetts Institute of 





A jade bridge was an unusual feature at the Spring Flower Show in Oakland, California 
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Technology Town Planning and Architectural Schools, and 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, as well as many 
special lectures, will be open to the students during this time. 

The Spring and Fall terms will be held in Groton as here- 
tofore. In order to take advantage of the full growing season, 
these two terms will be lengthened and the mid-Summer term 
(after this year) eliminated. 

The school calendar is as follows: 


June 25—August 4 1934 Summer School Groton 
September 24—-—December 15 1934 Fall Term Groton 
January 3—NMarch 30 1935 Winter Term Boston 
April 10—July 6 1935 Spring Term Groton 
August 18—November 16 1935 Fall Term Groton 


A Summer Show on a Large Scale 


So successful was the Westchester County Flower Show at 
White Plains, N. Y., starting June 14, that it was continued 
for a day longer than the original four announced in the 
schedule. It was an unusual show in many ways and doubtless 
will be repeated each year with a gradual development of out- 
door features. This year’s exhibition was sponsored by three 
horticultural societies and the Westchester section of the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of New York. 

There was a great number of both private and commercial 
displays. The one put up by Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James was 
selected for the Manville sweepstake prize as the best private 
display in the show. This display was in the form of a garden 
arranged around a pool and made gorgeous. with highly col- 
ored begonias, combined with white amaryllis, together with 
blue delphiniums. Mrs. Manville herself, chairman of the 
outdoor section of the show, had two displays—a table set 
for a hunting breakfast and an exhibition of tropical plants 
around a water garden. 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer of Mount Kisco set up a garden of 
flowering plants made notable by unusually perfect specimens 
of bright pink standard geraniums, which contrasted vividly 
with delphiniums and other border plants. Mrs. George 
Arents, Jr., of Rye, used blue and orange in a garden for 
which she was awarded a first prize and a silver bowl. 

Nathan Strauss, Jr., of Valhalla made liberal use of moun- 
tain laurel and weeping willows around a pool filled with 
water lilies. He also won a first prize and a silver bowl. An- 
other first prize went to Frederick E. Lewis of Ridgefield, 
Conn., for a garden which covered 500 square feet containing 
a bed of purple lupines in the center surrounded by yellow 
calceolarias with another circle of pale orange diplacus. 

John Dunn of White Plains, general manager of the show, 
had a semi-formal garden with the gay lilting figure of a 
young faun against a taxus hedge. Edwin T. Wyott of Val- 
halla developed an alpine meadow, very lovely with many 
lavender and pink flowers. Stumpp & Walter had a first pr:ze 
rock garden of much interest, and the concern known as Eng- 
lish Gardens, Inc., set up a rock garden that might have been 
left by a long-ago glacier. The same concern co-operated with 
Charles H. Totty of Madison, N. J., and the F. & F. Nur- 
series in setting up an ambitious garden, oval in shape, built 
of English stone and surrounded by a hedge of English yew. 

An entirely different atmosphere pervaded a desert garden 
shown by Louis McFadden of Peekskill and containing 75 
varieties of cactus. Lewis & Valentine won a sweepstake prize 
for an informal garden in which there was scarcely a spot of 
color but which was made lovely by a smooth, green lawn 
and a background of boxwood, dogwood, mountain laurel 
and azaleas, with the slim figure of a young girl from whose 
tipped vase water gushed into a clear pool. This garden figure 
was the work of Miss Ruth Yates of Scarsdale. Burton Park 
of White Plains set up a garden which might have been lifted 
from the center of some perfect forest, with dogwoods, birches 
and laurel throwing shadows across an undergrowth of ferns. 

One section of the show was given over to garden clubs, the 
first prize for a formal garden being awarded to the Larch- 
mont club, and the second to the Greenville club. 
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American Rose Society Annual Meeting 


The “‘rose city,’’ Portland, Ore., was the host this year to 
the American Rose Society at its annual meeting on June 11 
and 12. The meeting preceded the annual Portland Rose Fes- 
tival. Reports showed the society to be in a sound financial 
condition and improving in its membership. Amendments to 
the constitution providing for an increase in the number of 
trustees to 12 and for the formation of an advisory council 
were unanimously passed. The following officers were elected 
for 1935: President, Dr. Spencer S. Sulliger, Tacoma, Wash. ; 
vice-president, Leonard Barron, Garden City, N. Y.; treas- 
urer, S. S. Pennock, Philadelphia; secretary, G. A. Stevens, 
Harr'sburg, Pa.; trustees: J. H. Nicolas, Newark, N. Y.; 
Forrest L. Hieatt, San Diego, Calif.; Robert Pyle, West 
Grove, Pa., and James C. Clark, Riverton, N. J. A resolution 
was passed to extend a message of greeting and sympathy to 
the president-elect, Dr. Spencer S. Sulliger, who was kept from 
the meeting by illness. 

Mr. Forrest L. Hieatt spoke on old roses of southern Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Roland G. Gamwell gave an interesting discussion 
on rose understocks, Mr. N. B. Coffman of Chehalis, Wash., 
told an inspiring story about the way a new municipal rose 
garden was established and Mrs. L. J. Merrill of Hillsboro 
recounted her investigations of the beginnings of the rose 
interest of many famous rosarians. 

A spectacular pageant which was held in Multnomah Sta- 
dium by the Royal Rosarians preparatory to the crowning of 
the ‘Queen of Rosaria’ was witnessed by the delegates in the 
evening. 

Garden visiting was enjoyed by the delegates on the second 
day. The annual banquet was held in the evening in the Port- 
land Hotel with over 100 delegates and friends present. The 
program of speaking was opened by Frank Branch Riles, who 
was followed by Mrs. Della Bogan of El Monte, Cal.; Rev. 
Earl William Benbow of Seattle; Mrs. Fremont Older of 
Cupertino, Cal.; G. A. Stevens, the secretary of the American 
Rose Society, Pennsylvania; and G. F. Middleton of Seattle. 


Progress of the American Iris Society 


Mr. B. Y. Morrison of Washington, who became secretary 
of the American Iris Society, January 1, has been obliged to 
resign because of greatly increased duties in the Department 
of Agriculture. The president, Mr. John C. Wister, has ap- 
pointed Mr. John H. Ferguson, 1918 Hartford Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md., as acting secretary. Mr. Wister reports a 
present membership of 681 and that the society has a bank 
balance sufficient to take care of the 1934 budget without 
drawing on the 1934 receipts. Because of this fact the four 
bulletins for the year will be issued as usual. 

Mr. Wister announces that he wishes to retire from the 
office of president at the end of 1934, at which time he will 
have served 15 years. If his wish is respected a new president 
will be elected in January by the board of directors from 
among their members. There will be the usual election of 
board directors next Autumn. He urges that the national 
character of the society be maintained. 

The present officers are as follows: President, John C. 
Wister, Germantown, Pa.; vice-president, Dr. H. H. Everett, 
Lincoln, Neb.; acting secretary, John H. Ferguson, Baltimore, 
Md.; treasurer, Richardson Wright, New York City. 


Botanic Garden Bill Fails of Passage 


Congress in this last session failed to transfer the control of 
the United States Botanic garden from the joint Congressional 
Committee on Library to the Department of Agriculture. 
There had been plans also for the formation of a select com- 
mittee of congressional departmental and horticultural interests 
to study plans for the development of the garden that it might 
be equally as important as similar establishments elsewhere. 
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A wild garden given over to the growing of native American plants in sphagnum moss 


GARDENS IN SPHAGNUM MOSS 


A new way in which to grow 
native wild flowers and bog plants 


PEAT bog still in the moss stage is a natural garden. 
A Such a garden can be made at home by simple planning 

and planting in the back yard. The fresh concrete of a 
new pool is unwelcome because of its alkalinity. The sphag- 
num garden is better made in an old depression if concrete is 
used. A ledge in a lily pond may serve for a beginning. Any 
metal, wood, clay, or porcelain may be carefully lodged for 
first acquaintances. An undrained low spot is first-rate for 
further attempts. Out-of-town dwellers may even find a 
boggy kettle hole at hand all ready for its special flowers. 

Equal parts of brown or black peat and old leaf mold may 
be mixed if the peat from an undrained bog is not available. 
Living sphagnum may be purchased by the bushel and true 
flower-bogs are at their best in the starry, resilient live 
material. 

If the hollow is small, moisture may be added from time to 
time with the hose or sprinkling can. If six or eight feet deep, 
rain water will probably maintain the dampness permanently. 
Rain water, too, helps maintain acidity in a sphagnum garden. 
If the ground is naturally lime-impregnated, cistern water or 
its equivalent will be best for continued healthfulness among 
the finical inmates. 

Glinting bronze crosiers of Osmunda cinnamomea uncoil 
when warm days come and fronds of pink-toned O. regalis 
appear like sprites on hummocks in the bog-edge. In the 
fluffiness of the moss Menyanthes trifoliata, vigorous bogbean 
with gray-green, somewhat glossy leaves, sends up in May or 
early June conspicuous racemes of delicate white florets frosted 
with white and dotted smartly with black. 

Handsome maroon umbrellas of Sarracenia purpurea follow 
with a long season of color. Stiff, sturdy stalks with elegant 
satin petals have ruddy calyces which deserve accolades long 
after the petals have departed. The hollow leaf-stems of this 


pitcher-plant have uniform curves as they reach outward and 
upward from their crown. The scalloped lids lean inward 
slightly and deepen in color as the year advances. Gorgeous 
Winter hues of wine blend with similar shades throughout 
the bog. Insectivorous inclinations may be followed by all the 
carnivores of the garden but the keeper need purchase no meat! 
Gnats will no doubt be plentiful. 

Other pitcher-plants are hardy, although their normal 
haunts may be in southern or western North America. The 
southern trumpet sarracenia has yellowish flowers with droop- 
ing petals and Darlingtonia californica of the Far West has 
blossoms of muddy maroon. The darlingtonia ‘‘umbrellas’’ 
dangle on gangling stalks and are less attractive than the 
amusing tusk-streamers which protect the hooded orifice of 
the distinctive leaves. 

In May and June Calla palustris travels the real or imag- 
inary deer-trails and glides where water collects freely while 
it unfolds its creamy spathes. Giddy spadices of crowded 
scarlet berries are conspicuously bright along the paths— 
plant-paths only! 

Plants from many habitats may associate if they thrive 
together. Caltha palustris, beloved marsh-marigold, will 
glisten in a pool, a muddy bog, sphagnum-edge or shaded 
garden where moisture is considerable. Many other marsh 
plants can be used to prolong the floral season in the sphag- 
num, but there are choice flowers which desire only this exact 
location and they are of particular interest in their quaking 
environment. 

Calopogon pulchellus, Arethusa bulbosa and Pogonia 
ophioglosso:des are bog inhabitants which seem wasted in any 
mere woodland arrangement. They like the protection of the 
soft sphagnum with their roots wriggling down into the acid, 
watery peat below. The blossoms have rose and magenta 
shadings which blend with the little stars of the Vaccinium 
oxycoccus as they twinkle amidst the trailing evergreen leaves 
so minute. V. macrocarpon has larger pink flowers—-still tiny, 
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however!—and as the dainty vine creeps over the hummocks, 
the waving tips add picturesqueness. When cranberries ma- 
ture, as dark as the moss they frequent, they are even more 
admirable in the garden for their appearance than for their 
flavor. The gentle radiance of the orchis blossoms and the 
bright little cranberry jewels with their conical yellow anthers 
glow graciously with horned bladderwort, clear yellow Utri- 
cularia vulgaris var americana, or U. minor. 

Utricularia likes open spaces where sphagnum is just creep- 
ing in. Like the sundew, Drosera rotundifolia or D. longt- 
folia, it is an insect trapper. The sundew sends up lean stalks 
with strange white flowerlings which open in the sunshine, 
one by one. The red leaf-hairs on the diminutive plants make 
bright masses and the winged creatures which fall prey to 
these sensitive appendages are studies in themselves—largely 
with a magnifying lens. The bladderwort wraps its victims in 
its bladder-leaves which are minute beneath the glassiness of 
water which reflects stalks and stems of flowers as well as the 
duskiness below. Crawling among the sundew are Selaginella 
apus and S. selaginoides, perhaps, filigreed little pteridophytes 
which graze in the peat and the sphagnum. 

Potentilla palustris, marsh cinquefoil, has typical bog 
shadows of deep wine as has purple avens which is rather 
maroon than purple. Cypripedium acaule with her deep rose 
or magenta will be charmed with a home in the moss or on a 
log jutting into its depths. The log must be decayed to accom- 





Pitcher plants grow well in a sphagnum moss garden even when 
confined to a bird bath 


modate those searching roots which make this cypripedium 
queenly resident of lowest bog or surface-dry upland. But 
she is no aquatic! 

Orchis spectabilis, the showy orchis, abides thriftily in 
sphagnous locations. Old pine-forest peat several feet below 
the brown needles is perfect medium for these shy beauties. 
Let others of the orchidacez enter only if they demand sphag- 
num in preference to rich leaf mold. Habenarias of several 
kinds do prefer this habitat. For garden value the white- 
fringed and the yellow-fringed are chief. The purple-fringed 
orchis would rather haunt borders of running water. 

Viola blanda will make a willing colony, sweet-scented, 
and Galitum paiustre will bedeck the locality with airiness far 
from the roughness which the colloquial ‘‘bedstraw’’ implies. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Tufted loosestrife, Lystmachia thyrsiflora, is captivating with 
its yellow heads. In spite of its cold-bog desires it will endure 
heat and stimulate interrogations. 

Eriophorum has fetching bristles and creamy silken balls 
which are very individual when cut in late Summer for indoor 
Winter life. Sedges they are, these cotton-grasses of several 
species, but they are ornaments to any bog to which they are 
invited. ; 

Many a shrub adorns the bog, Andromeda glaucophylla be- 
ing a prominent siren. Her rolled-edged silvery leaves are often 
iridescent. Rosemary defies technicalities but is exquisite at any 
time. 

Kalmia polifolia and K. angustifolia with their stunning 
June display and year-around leaves are fitting neighbors for 
the exclusive bog beauties while Larix larictna with its waxen 
red cone-roses will offer accent if space be large enough. Picea 
mariana or some of its horticultural relatives will give dignity 
and may shelter the Summer nest of a goldfinch. 

Amelanchier spicata may mingle with herbaceous plants or 
hobnob with the kalmia and andromeda while Ilex verticil- 
lata chooses sphagnum whenever it can. A quadrant or a 
clump of winterberries for exhibition against the snow may 
be the one reason for a sphagnous garden. Like the larch, the 
ilex will endure other locations and perhaps be even huskier 
with certain encouragement lacking from the cool moss and 


peat. 
In and out among the hummocks evergreen Chiogenes 
hispidula, creeping snowberry, and twinflower, Linnea 


borealis var. americana with its sturdy little evergreen leaves 
and scented bells trace an elfin way and snuggle along the 
bog-edge. 

—Mrs. Mildred Andrews. 
White Cloud, Mich. 


THE DELECTABLE JUNEBERRY 


HEN Juneberries were mentioned at a recent gathering, 

an exceptionally able gardener present remarked that she 
did not know her bushes were supposed to bear berries—she 
had them for early bloom. Nurserymen sell them for early 
bloom, and they are lovely for that; but there is no good 
reason why they should not yield both early bloom and 
Summer fruit. The finest Juneberries are as good as any berry 
that grows. Birds, unfortunately, have a fondness for them; 
but no greater than their fondness for cherries. 

Juneberry is acommon name for amelanchier, which is also 
known as shadbush, service-berry, sarvis, Saskatoon berry, 
sugar pear, and bilberry—the last name, however, properly 
belongs to a couple of blueberries. Botanists and horticultur- 
ists alike commonly assert that some species have edible fruit 
and others not. The truth seems to be that individual plants 
of any species may bear fruit that is edible or the opposite. 
Edibility seems to be a matter of the individual plant. 

Juneberries are ordinarily about the size of blueberries, and 
suggest the blueberry more than any other fruit. Some June- 
berries are full-flavored while still bright pink in color; others 
not until they are blackish purple. The best berries have few 
seeds, and those few minute. The poorer are as filled with 
seeds as a huckleberry, and the seeds are large and thick- 
shelled. Good Juneberries are delicious as a dessert when 
served with cream, and are also excellent for eating out of 
hand, as gathered. Ontario residents use them for pie and 
jelly; but the flavor, when cooked, is often insipid. 

I understand that several experiment stations are trying to 
improve the Juneberry for growing in sections where few 
fruits will grow. It is thoroughly hardy from northern Can- 
ada southward almost to the Gulf. In most localities there is 
no need to improve the local variety or species. All that is 
necessary is to search out the best wild plants, and use scions 
from them in grafting the common shrubs or trees. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 





GARDENING FROM CAVEMAN DAYS 


“The Story of Gardening,” by Richardson Wright. 
Price $3. Published by Dodd, Mead and Co., New Yo:k 


N “‘The Story of the Garden’’ published two or three years 
if ago, Eleanour Sinclair Rohde starts with this premise: 
“Of the humble beginnings of the art of gardening there are 
no records.’’ When Richardson Wright came to do his book, 
‘The Story of Gardening,” he found himself unwilling to 
begin at this point and accordingly one finds two or three 
chapters speculating about the eddying currents of primitive 
history which taught men to develop an orderly method of 
growing food and medicine crops and about their gradual 
ascent in the scale of culture, along with other slowly matur- 
ing arts. It makes very interesting reading. The history of 
gardening is intermingled with the social history of all 
peoples. Consequently, Mr. Wright found himself traveling 
along the four great roads which primitive man pursued. 
They were the West Asian, the Hellenic, the Hindu and the 
Chinese highways. 

Mr. Wright draws a fascinating picture of prehistoric 
gardens as he has conceived them. At the beginning of the 
third chapter, however, he is still obliged to admit that one 
can only surmise as to that corner of Southwestern Asia where 
gardening civilization arose. ‘“Ihe yeasty clouds that lie over 
those forgotten hollows rarely part, and only for fragmentary 
glimpses.” 

It is certain that Egypt had gardens many thousands of 
years ago, usually on hills and often surrounded by high 
barriers. ‘“The Egyptians had the good sense to take shelter 
from the reality of life behind the garden wall.’’ Mr. Wright 
finds plenty of evidence to show that the early Egyptian 
housewife used cut flowers to perfume and adorn the rooms of 
her house, just as we use them, and in the event of death she 
sent them as a tribute of her friendship. No less than 20 plants 
have been recognized in the funeral wreaths that have survived. 
Among them are mignonette, narcissi, poppies, corn flowers 
and lilies. It was the proud boast of one of the Rameses that 
he supplied the temples with no less than nineteen million 
nosegays! 

Mr. Wright ascribes three contributions to Babylonian and 
Assyrian gardens—the private park, the formally irrigated 
garden and the garden of terraces. It was among these people, 
too, that woman's part in making gardens began to appear. 
Indeed, the author finds a legend to the effect that a woman 
was responsible for the hanging gardens of Babylon—a 
Median girl, who wept for the green mountains of her native 
land. 

In the course of time the lands of Asia and Babylon passed 
into the hands of the Persians, who raised the gardening cus- 
toms of their predecessors to a magnificent 
luxury. Then, too, the common people be- 
gan to share in the benefits of gardens. All 
down the years that have followed, little 
gardens have kept pace with those of a more 
pretentious character, although history deals 
mostly with the magnificent gardening ac- 
complishments of rich rulers and great land 
owners. 

The highway of civilization which was 
being travelled at this time in the land of 
Buddha was lined with trees. Men argued 
whether trees had souls, and hesitated to cut 
them down. Sacred groves became the public 
parks of the country. Mr. Wright finds it 
easy to understand why Buddhism is a re- 
ligion of tranquillity. Strangely enough, the 
early Greeks, the author believes, contributed 
little to gardening methods, notwithstand- 
ing that Aristotle and Theophrastus laid the 





RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Author of the important new book 
“The Story of Gardening” 


foundations of botany. However, the Greeks loved their trees 
and hesitated to fell them. 

Enough has been written to show the methods followed 
by Mr. Wright’in this important work. He continues to carry 
his readers along his four highways, which occasionally run 
side by side but not infrequently intercept and occasionally 
merge. He sets a rapid pace as he travels through the days of 
the renaissance and the periods of English history when gar- 
dening arose to its greatest heights. Then he finds himself 
strolling happily through the pleached alleys, box-bordered 
walks and rose-lined driveways of more modern times. He 
takes American gardening much more seriously than did Miss 
Rohde in her book. In the “‘Rise of Gardening in America” 
he has gathered in one chapter a great amount of valuable 
information which previously had appeared only in fugitive 
form. His notes on early societies and magazines as well as his 
references to early gardens give the chapter unusual reference 
value. 

As might be expected of a book which is dedicated to the 
late Doctor Ernest H. Wilson, one of the greatest of plant 
explorers, not a little is said about the contributions to civi- 
lized gardens by that group of plant hunters who made many 
very important introductions from China and Japan. 

And as one who has addressed garden clubs in greater num- 
ber than he can remember, Mr. Wright doubtless felt himseif 
well qualified to write about “‘Feminism in the American 
Garden.” He is slightly in error, however, when he says that 
the ‘‘first faint pulsation of the movement was discernible in 
1890 at Athens, Ga., when a group of ladies formed the 
Athens Garden Club.”’ There is every reason to believe that 
these faint pulsations actually were felt in Massachusetts, the 
Cambridge Plant Club having been organized in 1889. This 
club is still in existence and in 1931 was awarded a medal by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society as the oldest garden 
club in America, the one in Georgia coming next. So much in 
the interests of accuracy. 

Mr. Wright's well-known humor has been pretty much 
suppressed in the writing of this serious and important book, 
but it breaks out in this chapter, when he writes—‘‘Although 
a counter movement has arisen among men gardeners it cannot 
hope to catch up with the commendable work the women 
have already put forward. It is welcomed, however, as a sign 
of returning sanity among the male of the species in the 
United States.’’ He sees much that is praiseworthy in the 
development of flower shows and touches upon modernistic 
gardening, color enthusiasms, the work of the landscape 
architects and the like, although with comments which are 
milder than m.ght be expected from one who wields at times 
a trenchant pen. 

Mr. Wright has written a book which 
outlines the history of gardening more com- 
pletely than any book which has preceded it. 
By reading it carefully, one can make him- 
self familiar with all the essential facts. The 
book moves rapidly, with none of the 
studied leisure which constitutes one of the 
charms of Miss Rohde’s book—a book with 
which readers will probably try to make a 
comparison. Such a comparison is not pos- 
sible. The two books are written in different 
veins and from different viewpoints. Because 
one may own the older book he should not 
feel that he does not need the new one, too. 
The illustrations cover a wide range and add 
not a little to the value of the book. There is, 
of course, a bibliography and a very complete 
index. 
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Boston Library Summer Hours 
From June | to October | the library of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society will follow its usual custom of closing 
at one o'clock on Saturdays. Whenever a flower show falls on 
a week-end, however, the library will be open both Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons. 


MAKING THE WORD DAFFODIL POPULAR 
Den Sir—I am sure many were pleased with the heading 


of the article in a recent number of Horticulture, entitled 
‘First Daffodil Show in Boston,”’ in that it is being estab- 
lished as a daffodil show, and not as a narcissus show. Appar- 
ently many technical botanists are still attempting to apply 
the word narcissus to the entire family and limit the use of 
the word daffodil to one or two members of the family. 

If there is historical support of the application of the word 
daffodil to all narcissi (for I believe it was Parkinson in 1629 
who said ‘‘narcissus is the Latine name, daffodil the English of 
one and the same th'ng’’), it would appear that the word 
daffodil is of English founding, since the word appears in no 
other language and came into more or less general use in Eng- 
land in the s.xteenth century, when the poets, and others of 
the Elizabethan era used the words daffodil, daffadilly and 
daffadowndilly. 


While we may not overlook the fact that the modern daffo- 
dil received its development at the hands of some amateurs 
and professional growers in England in the past one hundred 
years, it is not to be overlooked that most of the books on the 
daffodil are by English authors and carry the name ‘‘daffodil”’ 
instead of narcissus. For example, an important work entitled 
‘The Book of the Daffodil’ by Rev. S. E. Bourne was pub- 
lished in 1903, the book entitled ‘‘Daffodils’’ by Rev. Joseph 
Jacobs was published in 1910 and the book entitled ‘‘Daffodil 
Growing for Pleasure and Profit’’ by Albert E. Calvert was 
published in 1929. 

To bring the recognition of the word up to date, it is of 
extreme interest to note that the Royal Horticultural Society 
of England issues a yearbook entitled ‘‘Daffodil Year Book”’ 
and publishes regularly a ‘Classified List of Daffodil Names 
with Particulars of the Societies, Classification of Daffodils, 
and Arrangement for the Registration of Daffodil Names.”’ 

This would seem to be the world’s greatest authority on 
the subject, and | believe in not a single instance is the name 
narcissus to be found within the 210 pages in the booklet of 


“Daffodil Names.’’ The last edition at hand is dated February, 


1933, and lists over 7,000 names. Except in a few technical 
circles the statement of Parkinson, 300 years ago, is as true 
today as then that the name daffodil is the English name and 
the name narcissus the Latin name of one and the same thing. 


—M. Scott-Owen. 


South Woodstock, Vt. 
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LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON, MASS. 


Tie following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Account of the genus Meconopsis, by G. Taylor. Lond., New Flora 
and Silva, 1934. : ; 
American rose annual, 1934, by the American rose society. Harris- 
burg, Penn., the Society, 1934. eH 
Aristocrats of the flower border, by G. A. Phillips. 
Life, 1934. 

Book of the tree (Anthology), edited by G. Mase. 
1927. 

Cactus, by L. A. Armer. N.Y., Stokes, 1934. ’ 

Commercial flower forcing, by A. Laurie and L. C. Chadwick. Phil., 
Blakiston, 1934. 

Four score years of sport, by W. G. Kendall. Bost., Stratford, 1933. 

Fruit culture, by H. C. Davidson. Lond., Lane, 1929. 

Garden book (Vegetables), by V. H. Davis. N.Y., Judd, 1915. 

Garden guide; 6th ed., ed. by A. T. De La Mare. N.Y., De La Mare, 
1934. 


Handbuch der nadelholzkunde, by L. Beissner. Berlin, Parey, 1930. 
In lotus-land Japan; new ed. rev., by H. G. Ponting. Lond., Dent, 
1922. 
Influence of light and darkness upon growth and development (of 
plants), by D. T. MacDougal. N.Y., N.Y. Botanic Garden, 1903. 
Manual of corn judging; 2nd ed., by A. D. Shamel. N.Y., Judd, 1903. 
Orien‘al flowering cherries, by P. Russell. Wash., U. S. Dept. of 
Agri., 1934. 

Rural improvement, by F. A. Waugh. N.Y., Judd, 1914. 

Stories of Luther Burbank and his plant school, ed. by L. M. Waldo. 
N.Y., Scribner’s, 1920. 

Unsere freiland-stauden; 5te auflage, by E. Silva Tarouca. Wien, 
Holder, 1934. 

Water gardens and goldfish; 2nd ed., by R. V. Sawyer and E. H. 
Perkins. N.Y., De La Mare, 1934. 

William Bartram, by N. B. Fagin. Balt., Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 

Winter blossoms from the outdoor garden, by A. W. Darnell. Ash- 
ford, Eng., Reeve, 1926. 

Woody plants for landscape planting in Maine, by R. Clapp. Orono, 
Me., University Press, 1933. 


Lond., Country 


Lond., Davies, 


VISITING FOREIGN FLOWER GARDENS 


EMBERS of the state garden club federations wishing to 
visit foreign gardens should obtain an application card 
from the state chairman. This card must be signed by the 
president of the state federation and countersigned by the 
president of their own garden club. These cards must then be 
forwarded to the national chairman, Mrs. Sheffield Phelps, 
Hackensack Trust Co., Hackensack, N. J., who will send a 
national council letter of introduction, which must be signed 
by the national president and chairman. 

All this takes time and applications should be sent well in 
advance of sailing. If members desire to visit Holland or Italy, 
they should bring or send the national letter of introduction 
to the offices in New York of The Netherlands Foundation, 
and the Italy-America Society, who will then provide them 
with letters to the proper officials in Holland and Italy. All 
arrangements for visiting these two countries should be made 
here, and applicants are expected to see to the matter themselves 
in New York, on receipt of their letters of introduction from 
the national council. 

A member may be accompanied by only one non-member, 
and no children may be admitted to private gardens. 


EUPHORBIA FULGENS AS A HOUSE PLANT 


EAR Sir—I was interested in Mr. Goddard's note on 

Euphorbia fulgens (Horticulture, June 1). I have 
found it a very satisfactory house plant, one plant being in 
constant bloom from the middle of December till the first 
week in May. I grow it in a sunny window in a temperature 
of 65 to 80 degrees and water very sparingly. Weekly feedings 
of liquid manure are a great help. My only trouble has been 
to carry old plants through the Summer. Plunging the pots 
in a shady spot outdoors seems to bring the best results, but 
even then they are apt to die. Lack of greenhouse facilities 
need not keep one from enjoying this plant. It is not as easy 
as a geranium, perhaps, but much easier than the commonly 
seen fuchsia. 


—John F. Ruckman. 
Doylestown, Pa. 














MORNING AND EVENING GARDENS 


Plants to be prized by the commuter who is 
forced to spend his days away from his garden 


limited in number that he is wise if he selects plants which 

are at their best in the morning and evening. This can be 
done with a little planning. It is many a man’s special delight to 
watch his roses morning after morning, perhaps for the first 
bloom of a new variety. The colors of the blooms are pure 
and brilliant during the early morning hours—apricots have 
not faded to pale pinks, deep reds have not taken on a blue 
tone and the clear yellows have not turned white. While the 
dew is still on the grass and before the strong lights of the sun 
have struck the flowers, they may be gathered for greater 
enjoyment indoors or in the office. Many men know the 
pleasure of selecting a dainty bud of the sweetheart rose, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward or Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, to name a few, for 
their buttonhole. 

Few fresh blooms will be seen by nightfall so that they 
must be admired during the early morning round through the 
garden. A few sprays of a favorite species rose snipped when 
the first flowers are open will serve to brighten the breakfast 
table. The fragrance of roses is rich in the morning. As the 
earth warms in the sun and the dew evaporates, the mingled 
fragrance of the roses makes a likable bouquet. The sensitive 
nose will distinguish between the old-fashioned varieties, in- 
cluding the gallicas, the richly perfumed hybrid perpetuals, 
which unfortunately are little seen today, and the spice and 
tea fragrance of the modern hybrid tea roses. No doubt every- 
one has a favorite fragrant variety, not a few persons prefer- 
ring one not commonly seen in gardens, such as the rugosa 
hybrid Agnes. 

A pleasure of a different nature goes to the early rising 
gardener who can watch the buds of the Heavenly Blue morn- 
ing glory unfurl while he is taking his morning coffee. Buds 
snipped from the vine while they are still tight will open on 
the breakfast table to thrill everyone with their pure blue 
color. The vines spotted across the lawn from the breakfast 
table window or trained over the piazza or next to the terrace 
for those who eat in the garden in the morning will be the 
center of interest for many weeks on end. 

If for no other than sentimental reasons the old-fashioned 
lilacs and the “‘syringa’’ or mock orange (Philadelphus) are 
grown near the door so that as Spring advances their fragrance 
will drift through the house. A whiff of their 
fragrance at leave-taking in the morning and 
upon return at night will stir the memories of 
unnumbered persons who spent their childhood 
in a garden home. 

The waterlilies are obliging in their manner 
of opening, the hardy day-blooming sorts un- 
folding very early in the morning to reveal their 
pure whiteness as well as an assortment of colors 
and to fill the air with perfume. In most in- 
stances the day-blooming kinds will have closed 
before the end of the business day, but the 
entrancing tropical night-blooming varieties 
will be open both in the early evening and in 
the morning. The night bloomers may close by 
ten in the morning during bright weather but 
on cloudy days they may stay open still longer. 

Perfume in flowers is transient. Often it is 
stronger in the morning but mostly gone by 
nightfall. —IThus a round of the garden should 
be made early in the day in order to get the full 
value of the fragrance. One should pause over 
irises to catch the delicate odor. Peonies are never 
better than in the morning and the pleasure has 


Tie hours when a commuter can enjoy his garden are so 


been widely experienced by commuting gardeners of cutting a 
few blooms bent down with the weight of dew and carrying 
them into the house, the stems and leaves squeaking and 
crunching in one’s grasp, to be made into loose arrangements 
to place in the hallway or beside the fireplace. 

Flowers have a way of suddenly drawing attention to 
themselves. Long clusters of wisterias open slowly and we 
know they are there, but it is not until one particular morning 
when the sun is bright that the complete glory of their thou- 
sands of blooms suddenly dawns upon us. In the morning 
light wisterias and flowering crab apples find their greatest 
beauty. Pink rambler roses reach their highest color in the 
morning and form the perfect background for spires of del- 
phiniums. It is toward the first rays of the sun that the poet’s 
narcissi all turn and face as they bob in the grass. The scent 
of heliotrope is never better than when the dew is still on 
the flowers. 

The glare of the mid-day sun rarely if ever enhances the 
beauty of a garden. The evening garden has equally as many 
charms as the garden of the morning. It is then that the 
fragrance of the night-scented stocks hangs heavily in the air. 
The perfumes of petunias, sweet alyssum, mignonette and 
peonies mingle delightfully. In the dim light one can catch 
the sweetness of the Scotch pinks, about which one often sees 
the hawk moths hovering. 

There are flowers of the night which seem to open for the 
special benefit of the commuter. The moon flower is one of 
them. It is fascinating to watch the great white blossoms 
slowly unfold to throw their sweetness on the night air. The 
four o’clocks open in time to be at their best in the evening. 
The bedraggled-looking blossoms of the nicotiana which 
looked as though they had withered beyond recovery during 
the day suddenly take on a new lease of life, straighten up 
and appear amazingly fresh with the setting of the sun. 
Many kinds are delightfully fragrant. 

The spider plant, Cleome pungens, is a drab and rather 
pathetic annual in the middle of the day, but reopens its pink 
or white flowers late in the afternoon. It grows three or four 
feet high. It is a good subject for evening gardens. 

It is always a matter of considerable local importance when 
an unusually fine plant of the angel’s trumpet or datura is in 
full bloom. Owners of particularly fine specimens often illu- 
minate them with a spotlight at night so that everyone can 





Waterlilies are among the most satisfactory morning and evening flowers 
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see the glistening white trumpet-like flowers often six inches 
or more long hanging from the branches of the lush plant 
that is almost treelike in character. Good plants often grow 
five or six feet high. 

Another spectacular plant at night is the old-fashioned 
fraxinella, otherwise known as gas plant or dictamnus. The 
flowers of this long-lived plant are fragrant at night but the 
principal interest centers around a peculiar phenomenon from 
which it gets the name of gas plant. When the flower spikes 
are well opened, one may at the end of a warm, still day that 
has been sultry actually cause a flame to flicker up through the 
plant by striking a match under it. The flower clusters par- 
ticularly are said to give off a volatile oil that is inflammable. 

White of course is the most striking color in the garden at 
night. Madonna lilies, therefore, should be used freely in the 
garden that is to be used principally by the commuter. The 
pure white blossoms stand out sharply at dusk and they have 
a noticeable fragrance. The gold-banded lilies of Japan may 
also be used and they, too, are sweetly perfumed. Much can 
be said in favor of yuccas. The huge candelabras of white 
blossoms make a grand show at night and they are perfumed 
even though they lose much of their glamour under the light 
of the mid-day sun which reveals their coarseness. 

In the class of white spire-like flowers comes the tuberose, 
although the perfume of the flowers is so heavy that the 
planting of bulbs must be done with discretion so as not to 
have too many near the house. 

The selection of garden flowers for the person who can 
enjoy them only in the morning or at night may extend more 
or less indefinitely. Hyacinths are fragrant in the morning, 
whereas the sweet rocket or hesperis is perhaps best at night. 
Sweet peas are best enjoyed in the morning when the colors 
are fresh, but the honeysuckle vines will be sweet at either 
time of day. Other plants to enjoy in the morning are the 
lily-of-the-valley, the sweet pepper bush and the fragrant 
herbs whereas by nightfall the evening primrose will be open. 


THINNING ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


ANY of the popular rock garden plants make such strong 
growth in the Spring that they are likely to crowd out 
or smother the more delicate and less tenacious subjects. For 
that reason it is most important that they be divided or 
thinned after they have ceased to bloom. This applies par- 
ticularly to creeping phlox, sedums, aubrietias, arenaria, snow 
in Summer and bugle. Creeping phlox and the bugle need to 
be watched closely. The former must be ripped out of the 
ground, but the latter comes up in the form of shallow- 
rooted little plants, which can be readily set elsewhere. For 
that matter, divisions of all the plants mentioned are easily 
made and will serve to build up the gardens of neighboring 
flower lovers who have turned to rock gardening as a Summer 
pastime. 


WAYS OF DESTROYING POISON IVY 


obs tempting glossy green foliage of poison ivy is the cause 
for much trouble at this time of year. Vines spring up in 
unsuspected places in the garden and ivy poisoning is frequent. 
Poison ivy is difficult to eradicate from the garden but it may 
be completely destroyed with chemicals, particularly calcium 
chlorate. This material is applied like a weed killer, two 
pounds being dissolved in one gallon of water. A square rod of 
poison ivy can be covered by spraying on a gallon and a half 
of the solution. The dry powder may even be sprinkled on 
the leaves when they are wet with dew in the morning. In 
either case the plants will die, roots and all, although a second 
application may be necessary to get the few remaining strag- 
gling shoots. ‘he ground where any of the chemical falls may 
remain sterile for a while. Calcium chlorate can be purchased 
from seed houses and firms handling garden supplies under a 
trade name as a proprietary product. 
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Ivy vines covering walls, trees and other supports may be 
cut off and the bottom parts killed with the chemical. The 
brush, however, should not be burned except with extreme 
care because the fumes may cause serious poisoning. A few 
separate plants may be killed out in a few weeks’ time by cov- 
ering them with boards or heavy paper weighed down. 

The skin can be protected from ivy poisoning if one must 
work near che plants by bathing all exposed parts with a five 
per cent solution of ferric chloride added to a mixture of equal 
parts of water and glycerine. Apply the solution and let it 
dry on. 


THE VALUABLE CLEMATIS RAMONA 


HE clematis Ramona began to bloom in my garden the 

first week in June, and remained in flower for at least 
two weeks. But that was only the beginning of its display, for 
ever and anon throughout the Summer its large blue flowers 
will delight the eye. It is one of the hardiest and most attrac- 
tive of garden climbers. My plants weathered thirty below 
zero without any protection, and so far have been singularly 
free of disease. 

Although it can be obtained from almost any large nursery, 
this clematis has never been widely used in gardens, and it 
deserves a place beside the ubiquitous C. jackmani, which, 
beautiful though it is, has been so widely planted as almost to 
become tiresome. 

Ramona has graceful foliage and large flowers with eight 
or sometimes six sepals, which approximate in color to Ridg- 
way’s soft bluish violet. It should be treated like all the large- 
flowering hybrids, and planted in rich, well-drained soil with 
plenty of sand and lime. It will not thrive in a sour or acid 
soil. 

I have not yet been able to discover the origin of this 
variety. It is virtually unknown under its present name in 
England and France, although it is offered by one English and 
one French nursery. The latter informs me that its stock was 
obtained in America. The plant seems to be identical with the 
old English variety known as C. Duke of Edinburgh, and it is 
possible that some American nurseryman renamed it Ramona 
after Helen Hunt Jackson’s novel published in 1884. I should 
be grateful for any further light on this subject. 


—J. E. Spingarn. 
Amenia, N. Y. 


A HARDY PERENNAL FROM TEXAS 
(3 LINDHEIMERI seems to answer a quest for the 


unusual. It is sun loving and drought resisting. It gives 
grace and verdure to hot, dry banks or slopes. Just the thing 
for barren places and out of the way spots. It thrives under 
neglect. Even a cactus garden is receptive. Here gaura may be 
used as a background and with judicious planting, soften the 
usual rigid effects. At the same time this makes a tie-in with 
the general landscape of a garden which often is a problem. 

However, the gaura is not limited to arid conditions, but 
finds an effective place in the herbaceous border among snap- 
dragons, pentstemons, salvia, foxgloves, and hollyhocks. Even 
these grow better under the restriction of water. 

This versatile plant is a native of Texas and is not unruly. 
It grows about three feet high, much branched, with many 
willow-like spikes terminating in slender swaying flower 
racemes. The shape and color of both leaf and branches are 
suggestive of the willow. The flower is soft white and the 
calyx is of a pink tone which turns back giving a spur effect. 
The lower flowers fade progressively and the touch of color 
adds to the effect. 

It is perennial and endures low temperatures. However, it 
grows and blooms quickly from seed. The small plants should 
be pinched back. ‘‘Gaura’’ is from the Greek meaning 
“Superb.” 


—George B. Furniss. 


Oakland, Calif. 
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Bsn peculiar season upset the plans for many iris shows 
this year. In most instances the dates were set too late. 
Nevertheless, irises have bloomed very well indeed this season 
and it is interesting to find that amateurs are giving increased 
attention to the less common kinds. This is well. The iris 
will provide flowers for many weeks when the different kinds 
are properly associated. Even yet the great diversity of form, 
type, flowering season and adaptability which the iris offers 
is not fully known. In my garden a beginning is made with 
Iris reticulata, so named because of the network of fibers 
(Latin, reticulum, a little net) which form the outer coat of 
the bulbous root. This iris deserves a place in every garden, 
if only because it is the first harbinger of Spring, preceding 
the crocus by fully a week. J. reticulata is also prized for the 
fragrance of its intense pansy violet flowers. A dozen of these 
little flowers will fill an entire room with their sweet fra- 
grance. It is hardy and of easy culture. 

My next group contains those dainty little gems, the 
miniature bearded irises, which flower in the latitude of New 
York during the last week in April and the first week in May. 
There are two distinct sub-divisions according to size, the 
real miniatures running from four to six inches in height, and 
another group from ten to twelve inches. The miniature irises 
make wonderful rock garden material. They are also effective 
for edging beds and borders. A very striking effect can be 
produced by planting the real miniatures, instead of the con- 
ventional grass, between the cement runways of an auto drive. 
I have my own auto runway planted in this manner, and it 
is most effective—a ribbon of color during early Spring, and a 
matting of grass-like foliage throughout the Summer. 

By the second week of May the pogocyclus hybrids are in 
flower. These make an interesting group with quaint mark- 
ings, some for all the world like stripes in old-fashioned 
candy. Perhaps the outstanding variety among them is 


William Mohr, which was illustrated in the June 15 issue 
of Horticulture. 

An early-flowering group of bearded irises also flowers 
with the pogocyclus hybrids, flowering about two weeks 
ahead of other bearded irises. They are tall, stately flowers 
with rich coloring. These recently created varieties are indis- 
pensable because they bring the iris season forward about two 
weeks in this particular group. Of course everyone is familiar 
with the tall bearded irises, yet I still get a distinct thrill from 
the beauty and variety of the display. 

Many gardeners think that the iris season closes when the 
last of the later blooming tall bearded irises have faded, but 
the gardener who accepts this limitation is depriving himself 
of much pleasure, for some of the most interesting of all irises 
are to follow. 


ELL before the bearded irises finish flowering those pro- 

digious growers, the Siberians, come into bloom. A 
single plant will soon make a clump having 50 or more stalks. 
Where room will permit, they may be used liberally along the 
borders of streams and ponds, but in my own garden, having 
the limitations of a pool, I have found a few clumps extremely 
effective. 

Irises belonging to the spuria section continue the season 
of iris bloom. It is to be regretted that more persons are not 
familiar with this group for some very handsome varieties are 
included in it. Lord Wolseley, for instance, has large blue- 
purple flowers on plants that grow three feet high. No one 
could fail with Ochroleuca, an ivory-white variety. I have 
seen magnificent groups of this iris planted along the water's 
edge. 

July brings the Japanese irises, rich in oriental colorings 
and I get a new thrill each year from the enormous blossoms. 
The veination of the petals is particularly striking in some 





Sunglow is a creamy white, tall bearded iris with frilled standards and white falls 
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Autumn Flowering Crocus 


A 
W 


SPECIALLY desirable in 


spots—such as the rock 
+ garden—-where other blooms 
© are scarce in September and Octo- 
ber. Blooms 3 or 4 weeks after Fall 
planting. Next Spring foliage will 
appear and die down. Then the 
following Fall it will surprise you 
by throwing up an ever increasing 
quantity of blooms. Of our 16 
carefully selected ones, Zonatus is 
particularly fine. 
Send for Bulb Catalog. It shows 
you how to get all the newest and 
the best in bulbs, without paying 
a premium. 


Of the Autumn flowering varieties 
Zonatus is most satisfactory. Rose- 
lilac with yellow throat. 
Per 25 Per 100 
$1.00 $3.50 


Reg.U.S. 
Pat.Off. 











28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON’'S SEEDS — SEND FOR SEED CATALOG 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 








FLORIDA 
HU™MUS 


What it Does: 


Increases water-holding capacity of soil... . Prevents packing 
of soil .... Builds up sandy soils .... Promotes rapid bacterial 
action .... Supplies natural organic nitrogen. 


Dredged from under-water deposits, centuries old—then air-dried 
and conveniently packaged. For booklet, write any address below: 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY, Zellwood, Florida 


New York Office: 
15 Broad Street 


New England 
Distributors: 


New England Representative: 


Donald F. Cutler, 141 Milk St., Boston 


BRECK'S 


85 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 





ANT BAIT (Lethelin Jelly) protects your lawns, 
gardens and green houses by destroying whole 
colonies of ants in only a few days. In handy tubes 
—easier—safer. If your dealer does not — 

Lethelin ANT BAIT Jelly send us his name wit 
your order for a_ full 
size tube. Send no 
“© money, your tman 
© will collect s0¢ on de- 
© livery. Results guaran- 
teed or money back. 

c Order today! 


« Address Dept. M 


2 LETHELIN 


PRODUCTS CO.,INC. 
MANHASSET, N.Y. 





Ask your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 


the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Go. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 








SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 
Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs 
Begonias and Their Culture 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 

Them 
Grape Culture 10c 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 











CHOICE YELLOW IRIS 


Amber, medium yellow .......... $.20 
Chasseur, veiling on falls; late ... .30 
Coronation, deep yellow, tall ..... .40 
Gold Imperial, rich color ........ -25 
Old Ivory, soft cream-yellow ..... 25 
Shekinah, pale and tall .......... -20 
Sherwin-Wright, deepest yellow .. .20 
Set of 7 varieties, $1 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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varieties. These irises are a fitting climax to the iris season—at 
least the show season of irises. 


T a recent exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mr. William N. 
Craig exhibited a number of irises not commonly seen in New 
England gardens. Among them were several Dutch varieties, 
thus proving that bulbous irises can be grown satisfactorily 
even in northern gardens. He also had a few specimens of an 
iris which he listed as Iris longipetala var. Mrs. Tait. This 
iris was of particular interest to me because it is one which I 
prize highly for the fact that its season is unusually long. 
Three or four flowers open one after the other at lower points 
on the stalk, the last flower being as good as the first. The 
blooms look almost exactly like the blooms of the Spanish 
iris but the foliage is broad and the plants are not produced 
from bulbs. 

I notice that Robert Wayman in his catalogue lists J. longi- 
petala as a native of California and makes the comment that 
it, along with the other California irises, can be recommended 
for the New England climate only with reservations. Never- 
theless, the variety I have went through the last Winter with- 
out any loss and has increased so rapidly within the last few 
years as to give me a short and handsome border. Among the 
Dutch irises which Mr. Craig had in his exhibit mentioned 
above were David Haring and Jacob deWett. He sees no reason 
why they should not be grown freely in the climate of New 
England. They are very lovely. 


TEST was made of the keeping qualities of some of the 

perennials shown at the Boston exhibition and it was 
rather interesting to find the coral lily, Lilium tenutfolium, 
remaining in good condition for a longer time than most 
other kinds of outdoor blooms. Probably few amateurs grow 
enough of this lily to warrant cutting the flowers for home 
decoration, but there is no reason why it should not be grown 
in quantities. It is easy to handle and is well adapted for cul- 
ture in rock gardens. It is true that the bulbs may disappear 
after a few years but this is something to be expected with a 
majority of lilies, only a few kinds reproducing as steadily 
and freely as the regal lily. 

The growing demand for lilies in quantities will probably 
result in a growing of certain varieties from seed. The coral 
lily, the regal lily, and L. philippinense formosanum, the last 
with white flowers resembling those of an Easter lily, are 
among the kinds which grow readily from seed which can be 
sown to advantage now. 


NE might not expect to find Sempervivum tectorum dis- 
played in a class calling for cut blooms, but Mr. Craig 
showed it very nicely at the Boston exhibition. This has come 
to be a favorite rock garden plant and an amateur who sees it 
in bloom in a nursery seldom fails to acquire a few plants— 
he needs only a few, for increase is satisfactorily rapid. The 
long stems of the flowers make them easy to display in a vase 
and their keeping qualities are remarkable. 

At several shows in New England this year I have seen the 
plant commonly known as Crassula coccinea but more prop- 
erly called, I believe, Rochea coccinea. An excellent exhibit 
was made by Mr. Sherman Adams at a Wellesley, Mass., 
show. English gardeners who attended the show hailed R. 
coccinea as an old friend, for it was fairly common in England 
many years ago, although it has seldom been seen in this 
country. It is a South African succulent with bright scarlet, 
fragrant flowers. Doubtless the color would offend some of 
the ladies who dislike red in flowers, but it is cheerful looking 
and it seems quite probable that the plants would grow very 
well in an ordinary living-room. Perhaps they will eventually 
become common as house plants. 
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_—a 
CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 








ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 





Hadd) Weeds with 









ner 


ing Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, etc. 


AEROIL BURNER CO., INc. 
561 PARK AVENUE 
» WEST NEW YORK,N.J. 





The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 








Burn them, seeds and all, while 
green with intense heat of Aeroil 
Yfp. Kerosene Torch Indispensable on 
estates, suburban homes. Burns 
out grass on walks, drives, tennis 
courts. eT quack grass, poison ivy— 
all undesirable growth. Use for Disinfect- 


Write for Free Bulletin No. 108-Q 













Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











IMPORT YOUR DUTCH BULBS DIRECT 
from 
THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 
LIMMEN, HOLLAND 
New Address: 
215 Glenholme Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
And 7 Moore Street, New York City 


CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 





Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices, Agaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and 
purlapped for Summer shipping. Write for 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 
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CAMPANULA “TELHAM BEAUTY” 


E Bion original plant of the lovely campanula Telham Beauty 
was raised in 1913 at Telham Court, Battle, Sussex, Eng- 
land, by Mr. F. D. Thurston, gardener for Capt. H. M. 
Lambert, who was killed in action in the great war. 

Realizing that he had something unusual, Mr. Thurston 
showed the plant to Messrs. Barr and Sons, nurserymen, who 
introduced it to commerce under the name of Telham Beauty. 
In 1916 Messrs. Barr and Sons showed Telham Beauty at 
the exhibition of the Royal Horticultural Society at Holland 
House, London, where it attracted widespread attention and 
received an award of merit from the floral committee by 
unanimous vote. The resemblance of Telham Beauty to a 
campanula which had been known to gardeners 100 years 
before evidently created much discussion, and in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle (London) of June 5, 1926, there appeared 
an article entitled “‘Campanula Telham Beauty and Its Genet- 
ical History,’’ from which it appears that the plant had come 
from South Carolina in 1791. There is reason to believe that 
the occasional origin of Telham Beauty from the ordinary 
Campanula persicifolia is due to the fact that now and then 
a plant of the latter, under circumstances which escape our 
knowledge, arises with double the normal number of chromo- 
somes. Telham Beauty was sent to this country in 1919 by 
Amos Perry, hardy plantsman, but it is seldom seen here 
for it does not reproduce itself from seed. 

—Amy Hore. 

Scotch Plains, N. J. 


TREE-FROGS IN THE GREENHOUSE 


E have on the West Coast the green tree-frog, Hyla 

veridis. It is as green as the greenest grass. A companion 
to it is greenish brown with a brick-red back; probably the 
male. They are less than two inches long, smooth as glass, 
have rather large cushioned claws with a vacuum in each claw 
and travel up and down the glass panes as easily as a fly. 

We were troubled with all kinds of insect pests, especially 
earwigs, sowbugs and slugs. Since introducing a dozen of these 
little tree-frogs I cannot find any of the above pests. They 
seem to hunt day and night. They are absolutely without fear 
of me—do not move when I am weeding all around them, 
sit on the sill, inflate their bags, work the pipes and sing to 
me their primitive ““Annie Laurie.” 

To me this is a very interesting discovery. Ladies who have 
conservatories will find these little ellows so tame, after they 
are domesticated, that they can pick them up and place any- 
where they want them and watch them shooting gnats and 
flies with their wonderful tongue-bow. 

—Stephen J. Harmeling. 
Vashon, Wash. 
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‘Best bycdest 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


NEW YORKCITY 








GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


FOR EVERY ONE WHO 
GARDENS 


Whether yours is a modest cottage 
garden or estate of lordly acreage, 
you will appreciate the practical, 
useful information in every issue of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s 
premier garden monthly. Up to the 
minute, reliable, unprejudiced, the 
Chronicle will help you tremen- 
cously. Subscribe now—let its ex- 
pert advice solve your individual 
garden problems. 25c a copy, $2.00 
a year; sold by subscription only. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 








IRISES 


Dykes’ Medal Trio 
Rameses Dauntless 


San Francisco 


$23.00 


The new sure-fire yellow 
FIREFLASH 
included in each order 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. Main St., West Hartford, Conn. 














ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. | 


165-K JOHN ST., 





more quickly available as humus. A 
better top dressing. 10 bushel bag $3 
delivered. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DRICONURE: Pure 
cow manure absorbed | f 
by peat moss. Supplies | \ 
both humus and plant 
food. No weed seeds. 
Will not burn. 3% 
bushel bag $3 delivered. 
SORBEX: Finer grind- 
ing of the same high 
quality as GPM but 














Irises for Landscaping 


Special Offer for July and August 
100 rhizomes in a wide range of color from 
a fine collection, unlabelled, postpaid, $3.00 
Free upon request: List of modern irises, 
hemerocallises, rockery plants, including 
many sedums and sempervivums, and other 
hardy perennials. 
LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 

WEST MANSFIELD MASS. 

















Rhododendron lapponicum ||} Bobbink & Atkins 


The smallest Rhododendron in 





Visit Ask for 
existence. Fine plants in the Fall. N 

$1.00 h ursery Catalogs 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 
DEPT. H BARRE, VT. Rutherford, New Jersey 




















IRIS 
Baldwin, Indian Chief, Los Angeles, 
Mrs. V. West, Nebraska, Persia, 
Sensation, Sir Michael. Strong rhiz- 
omes, sent prepaid for $3.50. Send for 
complete list. 
THOLE’S GARDENS 

2754 45th AVE. 8. W., SEATTLE, WASH. 





20 Pink and Red Toned = 
POST 
BEARDEDIRIS PAID 
Twenty varieties, all different, all labeled, 
my selection. These varieties originally sold 


for a total price of more than $200. Now 
$3.00, postpaid. Order today. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
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Selected Plants From Latest Hybrids 


SCABIOSA 
CAUCASICA 


Tall, vigorous growth. Flowers of 
exquisite form and texture with 
beautifully ruffled petals on long 
strong stems. In bloom continu- 
ously all summer and autumn. 
Very hardy. 


BLUE SHADES 
From cerulean to a deep, soft blue 


3 for $1.00 12 for $3.00 
“MISS WILLMOTT” 


Lovely ivory white—Very large flower 


8 for $1.25 12 for $4.00 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Choice Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





| Palisades Nurseries Inc. 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale and Retail 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s largest and most popular 
gladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
from July 15 to October 1st and are located 
on U. 8S. Route 1, the main h:ghway to 
Portsmouth, N. H., seven miles from New- 
buryport, Mass. 


Write for New Fall List 





Choice Shrubs for Garden 
Fothergilla Major, 2-3’ 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-4’ 

Ask for Oatalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


7 





A REPELLENT 
Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
greens and other plants. 
NON-POISONOUS 
Send 35c for large sifter top can 
3 cans $1.00—postage prepaid 
P. W. RHOADES 


SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 








~~ 





Established 40 Years 
Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Cow Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Bone Meal $2.25 100 lbs. 
None Better—None More Bulk 
Lawn and Field Seeds 
Special Prices in Quantities 


E.L.SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 


Pulv. 
Pulv. 





Saree = Digest 


is the only magazine that 
condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 


and ideas from hundreds 

of magazines, books and bul- 

y letins, You receive Garden 

Digest 12 times for a dollar, 

36 times for two dollars. Sam- 

ple foradime, or three 3c stamps. 

mw Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 

515 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York. 





Beatrice Floral Gardens 
Cordially 


you are invited to visit our gardens where 
Gold Medal Dahlias and Gladiolus are 
grown. We also feature annuais, perennials, 
flowering shrubs, roses, evergreens, lilies 
and many novelties. 


SHARON, MASS. 
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NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


(Sparkhill, 
Herbs and culinary plants.” 

Peed, John, & Son. (West Norwood, London S.E. 27, England.) 
flower seeds.”’ ‘ 

Pino, Willis S. (41-42 Washington St., 
seeds.”’ 

Powell, Edwin C. (8637 Colesville Rd., Silver Spring, Md.) 
lilies.”’ 

Power, Wm., & Co. (Waterford, Ireland.) ‘‘Seeds. Nursery catalogue.’’ 

Princeton Nurseries. (Wm. Flemer’s Sons, Inc., Princeton, N.J.) ‘Price list, 

Rea, Frederick J. (Norwood, Mass.) ‘“The Popular phlox.”’ 
Reuthe, G., Ltd. (Fox Hill Hardy Plant Nursery, Keston, Kent, England.) (Alpines, 
herbaceous plants, aquatics, herbs, novelties, etc.) 
Runner, Miss Effie. (Richelieu, Ky.) ‘‘Wild flowers, 
Kentucky.” 

Séghers, Nestor. (75 Rue du Mar-hé-aux-Herbes, 
général de graines & articles horticoles.”’ 

Springside Dahlia Gardens. (New Hamburg, N.Y.) ‘‘Dahlias.’’ 

Stevenson, J. (Poole Rd., Wimborne, Dorset, England.) ‘‘Sweet peas and bulbs. Seed 
list.”’ 

Stewart & Son. 
stock.”’ 

Storrie © Storrie. 
plants.”’ 

Stumpp &% Walter Co. 
autumn planting.” 

Thole’s Gardens. (2754 45th Ave. S.W., Seattle, Wash.) 

Tissot. (7, Rue du Louvre, Paris, France.) (Horticultural implements and acces- 
sories. ) 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) ‘‘Nursery Catalog.”’ 

Toole, W.A. (Baraboo, Wisc.) ‘‘Hardy plants for the home garden.”’ 


Truffaut, Georges. (90 bis, Avenue de Paris, Versailles, France.) 
catalog. ) 


Van Bourgondien Bros. (Babylon, L.I., N.Y.) “‘Bulbs.”’ 


Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. (4, Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris ler, France.) 
de plantes.”’ 

Wakeman Gardens. (Sarah W. Wood, Southport, Conn.) ‘‘Dahlias, gladiolus.’’ 

Wallace, R., & Co. (Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, England.) (Trees, shrubs, bulbs, 
irises, hardy plants for alpine garden, bog and herbaceous border. ) 

Waverdale Seeds and Bulbs. (DeMole & Kisch, Private Bag, Maritzburg, Natal, 
S. Afr.) (Bulbs, dahlias, irises. a 

Wells Jun. (Hardy Plant Nurseries, Merstham, Surrey, England.) ‘‘Hardy plants.”’ 

Werner, Friedrick. (Beuel am Rhein, Germany.) (Dahlias.) 

Westcroft Gardens. (Grosse Ile, Mich.) (Catalog 1934.) 

Weston Nurseries. (Brown &% Winter Sts., Weston, Mass.) ‘Hybrid lilacs.’’ 

Williams, J.P., 8 Bros. (94 Wall St., Kotahena, Colombo, Ceylon.) ‘Tropical and 
semitropical plants, seeds and bulbs . . . fruit trees.”’ 

Wilson, C.E.. & Co. (Manchester. Conn.) ‘Catalog and price list.” 

Zandbergen Bros. (Oyster Bay, L.I., N.Y.) ‘Greetings from Tulipdom.”’ 

Zeeuwsche Zaadhande. (Groote Postweg, Soekaboemi, Java.) (General catalog, 
flowers and vegetables. ) 


N.Y.) 


“Perennials and rock garden plants. 
“Vegetable and 


Providence R.I.) ‘Flower, vegetable, lawn 


“Daffodils and hardy 


1934.” 


ferns and shrubs of western 


Bruxelles, Belge.) ‘‘Catalogue 


(Ferndown Nurseries, nr. Wimborne, Dorset, England.) ‘‘Nursery 


(The Nurseries, Glencarse, Perthshire, Scotland.) ‘‘Seeds and 


(132-138 Church St., N.Y.C.) ‘‘Advance offering, bulbs for 


“‘Trises.”’ 


(1934 summer 


“Catalogue 


A HARDY NANKING CHERRY HEDGE 


N “This Matter of Damaged Hedges’ discussed in Horticul- 
ture of June 1, I was surprised to see no mention made of 
Prunus tomentosa, the so-called Nanking cherry. Early in the 
Spring of 1932, wanting a low wind-break on the northwest 
side of a small flower garden, I set out a row of three-foot, 
low-branching Nanking cherries, placing them two feet six 
inches apart (too close, as it turned out, by a foot or more). 
That Summer they made good growth, flowered well, and set 
some fruit. 

In the Autumn, I trimmed them back somewhat, and they 
came through the Winter successfully, although I had my 
doubts. All such doubts, however, were set at rest this Spring. 
Although the Japanese weeping, and other cherries, lost prac- 
tically all their buds, not so with the Nankings. On May 4, 
the latter were in the fullest possible bloom, the pinkish white 
flowers completely covering every branch from the ground up 
to the very tip—a most beautiful sight. The fruit is almost 
equally abundant, and, although small and acid, it is useful 
for pies and jelly, besides, incidentally, producing an excellent 
sweet wine if treated properly. The hedge is now five to six 
feet high and nearly as broad, but in this case I shall trim it 
back to a permanent height of about four feet. Below, it is a 
solid mass of leafy branches to the ground. 

I can certainly guarantee its hardiness here. The hedge has 
a northwest exposure, and this meant, last Winter, that it 
successfully withstood a low temperature of —24 degrees ac- 
companied by a gale of wind sweeping around the corner of 
a house built on one of the highest and least protected points 
on Cape Ann. 

—Wnm. C. Sturgis. 
Annisquam, Mass. 
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Don't 
opal | 


UXURA- 


MFD. by OLDS & WHIPPLE, INC., HARTFORD, CONN 


“dope” your lawns 


flowers . use 





CLASSIFIED 


HARDY PERENNIALS at reduced prices, 
$1.00 per doz., 5 doz. for $4.00, they are 
worth twice as much. Aethionema Persicum, 
Agrostemma Walkerii, Alyssum sex, comp., 
Anchusa Myosotidifiora, Anthem.s Kelway, 
Armeria Lancheano, Aubrietia Eyri Lilac, 
Boltonia Lat., Campanula, Glom. Sup., Car- 
nation new Prague, Chrysanthemum Hardy, 
Coreopsis, Delphinium Wrexham and Blk. 
Lng., Dianthus, mixed, Digitalis, mixed, 
Helenium, Helianthemum, Heuchera, Hibis- 
cus, Hollyhock, dbl. Triumph, Lavender, 
Lupinus, new hyb., Lychnis calc., Mimulus 
Red Emperor, new, Forget-Me-Not, Orien- 
tal Poppy, Iceland Poppy, new Hybr., 
Pachysandra, Jap. Spurge, Pentstemon, 
Phlox, new varieties in colors, Potentilla, 
Polyanthus, Prunella, Scabiosa, Sedum, 6 
varieties, Statice Dumosa, Sweet Wivels- 
field, Thymus, Verbascum, Veronica, Royal 
blue, Viola, new, Arkwright Ruby, Order 
direct from: Dvorak’s Nursery, Route 2, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


IRISES TEN FEET TALL, bearing twenty 
flowers to bloom stalk is acme of perfection 
being strived for by hybridizers. We offer 
tallest, largest, hardiest, most floriferous, 
best colored varieties for lowest cost. Parcel 
post prepaid. Write for free list. National 
Iris Gardens. Box 60, Beaverton, Oregon. 











30 GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES, 
$1.00 prepaid. Beginner's Iris Collection, 
85 choice best sorts, all different, $1.00 pre- 
paid. Evergreen Nurseries, Elsdon Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 





PEARCE’S GLASS GARDENS: Standard 
widths, 8’, 10’ and 14’, $95.00 upward, 
state length. Plans free. George Pearce & 
Son, Builders, Elliott Place, East Orange, 
N. J. 





GERBERA: We offer strong 3 to 6 year old 
divisions at 25¢ to $1.00 depending upon 
size clumps desired. L. Sherman Adams Oo., 
Benvenne St.. Wellesley, Mass. 





DELPHINIUM SILVER MEDAL HYBRID 
BLUES, single or semi-double, light tints 
often pearly pink, deep shades to midnight 
blue. Strong spikes, florets to 2% inches, 
200 seeds, $1.00. N. M. Estabrook, Stow, 
Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Graduate landscape gardener from State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture on Long 
Island desires position as an estate gar- 
dener or caretaker. Single, 25, Protestant, 
of American lineage. Experienced in estate 
and nursery work. Excellent recommenda- 
tions. Address S. W., Care of ‘“‘Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


Position wanted as greenhouse man by 
young American, 25 years old, single. Two 
years’ greenhouse experience and four sea- 
sons growing vegetables and flowers on 
private estates. References. Address R. L., 
Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


Chauffeur: Mechanic, care grounds, flowers, 
pruning, general work, small estate. Strictly 
temperate. Single, middle age, Protestant. 
License 11 years, safe driving record, used 
to citv and shore, references; by hour or 
permanent. S. E. W., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 


Young woman, student, who has had prac- 
tical working experience with flowers, 
shrubs. desires care of gardens and prop- 
erty for summer months. Address M. A. C., 
Care of “Horti-n'ture.” Rocton. Mass. 

Young woman majored in floriculture at 
college. Has knowledge of stenography. 
Desires part or whole time work. Address 
= A. G., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 

ass. 




















SUPERINTENDENT 

Gardener and Farmer. Scient‘fic and prac- 
tical knowledge. .Experienced in all land- 
scape laying out new, remodeling old estate, 
making formal and flower gardens, also 
roads. lawns, hardy flower borders, remov- 
ing and planting large and small trees, ex- 
pert grower of choice fruit, flowers and 
vegetables under glass and outside, the 
growing of all farm crops, the proper care 
of cattle, poultry and other live stock. Eco- 
nomical, honest and obliging. Thorough 
manager of help. Will go anywhere in 
charge of anv size estate. High class refer- 
ences. Married, no children, strietlv sober 
habits, age 49 vears. Address E. R., Care of 
“Horticulture.” Boston. Macs. 
Gardener: Age 30, desires position on small 
estate. Experienced in growing flowers and 
vegetables. Swedish American, Excellent 
references. M. E., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








